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HORTICULTURAL NEWS NOTES 


Gold Medal Award 


The large gold medal of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society has 
been awarded to Mrs. William C. 
Endicott, Sr., of Danvers, Mass., on 
recommendation of the Garden Com- 
mittee, for her large and very bean- 
tiful estate. This award is made from 
the H. H. Hunnewell Fund, which 
lays down very exacting and wide 
reaching requirements, all of which, 
in the opinion of the committee, have 
been met by this estate in an unusual 
degree. 


The Endicott establishment at Dan- 
vers goes back to the early days of 
the state. During the war of 1812, 
Joseph Peabody hired what is now 
known as the Peabody Farm in Dan- 
vers, in order that the cargoes on the 
wharf at Salem might be stored there, 
fear being entertained that Salem 
would be bombarded by the British. 
The original estate was added to from 
time to time by the new owner and 
later by his brother, Joseph Peabody, 
who with his family resided there at 
intervals until his death in 1892, 
when it became the property of his 
daughter, who had married William 
Crowninshield Endicott. 


From that time on it was known as 
the Endicott estate, and has been 
improved from time to time by the 
addition of new gardens and in other 
ways. There are now three distinct 
gardens, one which was made in 1814, 
a second in 1897, and a Rose garden 
which was recently completed. It is 
very interesting to pass from one ger- 
den to the other, noting the changes 
in method and designs. 


The original garden was laid out 
by George Heussler, a noted Dutch 
gardener, who was responsible for 
many fine estates in and around 
Salem. It is surrounded by many mag- 
nificent trees. Indeed, the garden it- 
self was originally laid out around a 
tree, which stood on a lawn in the cen- 
ter. When this tree was destroyed in 
the early 30’s it was replaced by a 
Tulip tree, which eventually became 
famous as a specimen, the trunk being 
98 feet high and fifteen feet in cir- 


cumference at its base when it was 
killed in the winter of 1820. 

There are three handsome Buck- 
thorn hedges nearly 100 years old 
and an Arborvitae hedge on one side 
of what is known as Lovers’ Walk, 
of nearly the same age. In 1840 a 
little summer house with a gilded 
pineapple on top was added to this 
garden, being designed by Francis 
Peabody. 

The avenues in front of the house 
were built by Frederick Law Olm- 
sted in 1892. 

While on a visit to this country in 
1897, the Right Honorable Joseph 
Chamberlain of Birmingham, Eng., 
laid out the second flower garden, 
supplementing it in 1898 with a 


shrubbery garden to the south. Inter- 
esting drawings made by this famous 
visitor are still in existence. 

In 1901 Mrs. Endicott purchased 
the large summer house built by 
Samuel McIntyre in 1794 for Elias 
Haskett Derby and moved it some 
four miles to her estate, where it 
stands at one end of the Rose garden. 
This summer house is a very unique 
feature of the estate, being sur- 
mounted by two large carved figures, 
one showing a man whetting a scythe 
and the other a milkmaid with a 
milk pail in her hand. 

The Rose garden itself, laid out in 
1904, was designed by Herbert 
Browne. It is enclosed by a brick wall 
with a white marble coping and con- 
tains two fountains, one for Water 
Lilies and one for birds. The latter 
is embellished with a bronze figure 
from Pompeii. 











ELM-SHADED AVENUE WHICH LEADS TO THE ESTATE OF MRS. WILLIAM 
C. ENDICOTT IN DANVERS, MASS. 
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Looking over the wall one sees 
many fine trees in the distance, and 
closer at hand long rows of Apple 
trees trained on espaliers. These trees 
were imported from the Austrian 
Tyrol in 1913. 

The garden is essentially a spring 
garden, and contains several very 
large Rhododendrons, some of which 
were imported from England about 
1845 by Richard Sullivan Fay. 

An effort has been made to develop 
trees and shrubs suggested by the 
Arnold Arboretum, many of which 
are to be found on the estate. Indeed, 
it is the trees which first command 
attention, some of the handsomest 
being found on:each side of the long 
avenue which leads to the house. 
This avenue was planted by Joseph 
Augustus Peabody shortly after he 
graduated from Harvard College in 
1817, but at that time was a public 
highway. In 1859 Mr. George Peabody 
built and presented to the town a 
road further to the west so that since 
that date the avenue has been a pri- 
vate one. The view down this avenue 
late in the afternoon in summer when 
it is crossed and recrossed with 
shadows is most charming, but for 
that matter the shadows from the 
lofty Pines, Elms and other trees add 
not a little to the beauty of the en- 
tire estate in the late afternoon and 
evening. 


North Shore Horticultural Society 


The annual early summer exhibi- 
tion held at Horticultural Hall, Man- 
chester, Mass., by the North Shore 
Horticultural Society late in June 
was unusually well staged, both the 
upper and the lower rooms being 
filled. The most notable feature of 
the show was a display of Orchids 
by Mr. Albert C. Burrage. This ex- 
hibit, which contained a large num- 
ber of very rare flowers, was ar- 
ranged on the stage with a back- 
ground of Hemlock and contained a 
waterfall and a miniature swamp, 
where many species of Cypripediums 
were to be found. The more showy 
Orchids were clustered in the hoilows 
of the trunks and branches of trees. 
This exhibition was given a gold 
medal. 

Another important feature of the 
show was a competition for window 
decorations, it being stipulated that 
the work must be done without pro- 
fessional help, the curtains, plants 
and decorations being supplied by the 
exhibitor. The first prize was won by 
Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, her window 
being hung with simple curtains 
looped back to permit four plants of 
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Fuchsias in full bloom to be set on 
the ledge. There was some old 
fashioned furniture at the front of 
the window. Mrs. James J. Minot re- 
ceived second prize. Special interest 
centered in this competition because 
of its novelty. 

Mrs. W. H. Moore (A. E. T. Rogers 
gardener) won a silver cup with a 
handsome display in the center of the 
hall made up largely of Caladiums 
and aquatics. 

Mrs. Albert C. Burrage made a re- 
markably fine display of Salpiglossis 
attractively arranged. 

The late season militated against 
the display of many Roses and Sweet 
Peas, but there were several attrac- 
tive tables containing these flowers. 

Because the season was late the 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, were able to 
exhibit such fine Peonies as Le Cygne, 
Walter Faxon and Jules Dessert and 
President Wilson. 


Saco-Biddeford Garden Club 


The Saco-Biddeford (Maine) Gar- 
den Club held its first flower show 
June 29 at the Sarah ‘Hamilton 
Memorial Home. Visitors were pres- 
ent from the garden clubs at Kenne- 





LATE JULY WORK 





KEEP the Sweet Peas picked, even 
the poorest, for otherwise the plants 
will stop blooming. 


ORDER Pansy seed and prepare the 
beds for planting the first of August. 
Any seed but the very best is a poor 
investment. 


USE manure water once a week on the 
Rose beds, either after a rain or 
when the ground has been wet with 
the hose. 


DIVIDE Bearded Irises and make new 
plantings within the next two weeks. 


DIVIDE Japanese Irises soon after 
they have flowered, lifting the 
crowns carefully and _ separating 
them with a sha knife. Remem- 
ber that they should go much deeper 
than the Bearded Irises. They need 
dividing every three or four years. 


CUT the tops from Tufted Pansies to 
produce a fall crop. 


MAKE a sowing of Shirley Poppies, 
Mignonette, Annual Lupins, and 
Baby’s Breath for late flowering. 


SPRAY Nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, and 
Golden Glow with Black Leaf 40. 


KEEP the newly planted trees and 
shrubs well watered, and use water 
on the Rose beds and lawns if it can 
be given in generous quantities. 
This is a dry season and lawns are 
burning badly. 


AVOID clipping the lawns too closely 
at this season. They will stand the 
heat best if allowed to grow to a 
height of two inches, but it is well 
to cut them often. The clippings 
should be allowed to remain on the 
ground as a mulch. 


PRUNE the Rambler Roses as soon as 
they have ceased to flower, taking 
out the old canes at the ground. 
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bunk, Kennebunkport, and Portland. 
Mrs. Arthur W. Andrews of Saco was 
the winner of the blue ribbon for 
Peonies. Mrs. H. W. Yeaton of Saco 
was the winner in the contest for 
Irises while Mrs. H. B. Garland of 
Saco received the ribbon for Roses. 

This club has been organized for 
less than a year, but already has 
nearly one hundred members, and is 
doing much to develop home gardens 
and to aid in the beautification of the 
city as well as to increase interest in 
the protection of forests, wild flowers, 
and birds. 


New Secretary of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society 


After long and careful deliberation 
the Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, England, has appointed 
Lt. Col. F. R. Durham, C.B.E., M.C., 
to be Secretary of the Society. Lt.- 
Col. Frank R. Durham, is fifty-four 
years of age, and was educated at 
Rugby and at University College, 
London. He has always been inter- 
ested in horticulture and has col- 
lected a number of new plants. He 
has also published papers in the 
Journal of the R.H.S. 


Plant Explorations 


The search for new plants still goes 
on. Government plant hunters are be- 
ing sent to Java, Manchuria and 
China, according to an announce- 
ment of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, Dr. David Fair- 
child, who has just completed a plant 
hunting trip through Sumatra, is ex- 
pected to go to Java to continue his 
work. P. H. and James Dorset are now 
headed towards Manchuria, where 
they will continue to collect plants 
until late next fall. F. A. McClure is 
hunting for new plants in China, giv- 
ing especial attention to the edible 
Bamboos, and blight-resistant Chest- 
nut trees. His activities, unfortu- 
nately, are being interfered with 
somewhat by bandits. 


Beautiful Berkshire 


Another edition of the booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Beautiful Berkshire’’ has 
been issued by the Lenox (Mass.) 
Garden Club. A large amount of very 
interesting information about the 
natural features of the Berkshire 
towns as well as historical notes are 
included. There is a page given to the 
wild flowers growing in the Berk- 
shires, and many other pictures are 
scattered through the 60 pages. The 
back cover has an excellent motor 
map. 
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ONE END OF MRS. ENDICOTT’S ROSE GARDEN WITH ITS LILY POOL SHELTERED BY CLIMBING ROSES 
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Two Oriental Dogwoods 


Visitors to the recent flower show 
held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
were afforded an opportunity of see- 
ing flowering branches of the mag- 
nificent new plant Cornus kousa chin- 
ensis, to which the judges awarded a 
first-class certificate of merit. In a 
season which ruined the flowers of 
the native flowering Dogwood in the 
neighborhood of Boston this Chinese 
plant has blossomed most profusely. 
The original plant in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum was long laden with many 
thousands of cream-white flowers. 

The flower heads of this tree are on 
long stalks, stand well above the foli- 
age, and measure from four to nearly 
five inches in diameter. From the time 
the bracts first begin to assume color 
until they fall is well over a month, 
making a long decorative season. The 
fruits, which look like strawberries, 
are freely produced and afford an 
easy means of propagation. 

This year the typical Cornus kousa, 
which is a native of Japan, has been 


unusually fine, also, and is well worth 
a place in every garden. This we 
understand is obtainable from nurs- 
erymen though like many other plants 
of merit it has been too much neg- 
lected. Both the Chinese and the 
Japanese Flowering Dogwoods seem 
to be perfectly hardy in this part of 
the world, where they thrive in ordi- 
nary garden soil. Good judges con- 
sider them among the finest exotic 
flowering trees that Asia has given us. 





THE GOLDENCHAIN 


The Laburnum or Goldenchain is 
one of our handsomest flowering 
trees, and it is surprising that it is 
not more commonly grown. It grows 
as high as thirty feet, its habit of 
growth being more like that of a 
shrub than of a tree, with several 
trunks and many ascending, spread- 
ing branches. The dark, trifoliate 
leaves fall in the late autumn with- 
out changing colour. The Goldenchain 
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THE NEW DOGWOOD, CORNUS KOUSA CHINENSIS 
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blooms about the middle of June in 
Massachusetts, and its gorgeous pro- 
fusion of yellow pea-shape flowers are 
borne in large drooping racemes 
which are sometimes as much as a 
foot in length. The distant effect of 
a Laburnum is that of a huge Wista- 
ria, which Cowper deseribes as ‘‘rich 
in streaming gold.’’ 

Laburnums thrive in any kind of 
well-drained soil, including limestone, 
and grows as well in partially shaded 
locations as in sunny ones. They can 
be planted to advantage on rocky 
slopes, in shrubbery borders, or even 
as single specimens. In all events they 
should be allowed plenty of room in 
which to develop to their fullest ex- 
tent, in order to show the great 
beauty of their golden flowers, which 
make a striking contrast with the 
dark green foliage. One of the great- 
est assets of a shrub or tree is its 
immunity to insects and fungous 
diseases, and the Laburnum is happily 
seldom bothered by either . 

Laburnum alpinum is the hardiest 
species of the genus, although L. 
vulgare is also hardy in Massa- 
chusetts. In growth, L. alpinum is 
taller and blooms about two weeks 
earlier than L. vulgare, and its flowers 
are smaller. In England, the La- 
burnum is as common as Lilacs are 
here, and its shower of cheery yel- 
low flowers is indeed a joy to behold. 

—Margaret I. Jardine. 
Groton, Mass. 





DAHLIA NOTES 


The Dahlia Society of New Jersey 
is to introduce a novel feature at its 
annual exhibition at Camden in Sep- 
tember. It is to be called a Court of 
Honor, and will require the staging 
of one.or more blooms from every 
exhibitor in the show. A silver cup 
will be awarded to the finest flower 
in this competition. This announce- 
ment is made in the bulletin of the 
Society, which also contains a valu- 
able article by Charles H. Connors, 
of the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion, on Dahlia stunt. 


Professor Connors has found that 
strong fertilizer may burn the roots 
and cause stunt, and that this trouble 
may also come from too deep plant- 
ing. The growth is often checked by 
grubs and wire worms biting through 
the roots, and the attacks of plant 
lice, thrips and leaf hoppers may af- 
fect the plant’s growth. The use of 
Nicotine dust is advocated, but to be 
applied only when the plants are dry 
and the temperature at 75 degrees or 
over. 
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The Bush Honeysuckles 


Among shrubs of perfect hardiness 
the Bush-honeysuckles hold a promi- 
nent place and rightly so, since they 
give not only a profusion of blossoms 
in the spring but an abundance of 
brightly colored fruits in late summer 
and autumn. The Tatarian sorts and 


their close relatives have been widely . 


planted in northern gardens in this 
country. Unfortunately, however, 
they are seldom given sufficient room, 
their pruning is neglected and more 
often than not they have a decided 
weedy appearance. If more thought 
were given in planting, and their 
pruning judiciously carried out, their 
garden value would be seen to greater 
advantage. 

The Bush-honeysuckles are an ex- 
tensive tribe and all are really worth 
while. In gardens where only one or 
two of these plants can be acecm- 
modated attention should be directed 
to those possessing outstanding 
merits. One of the best of the clan 
and one of the most beautiful of 
hardy shrubs is the Persian Bush- 
honeysuckle (Lonicera Korolkowii). 
This plant is twiggy of growth, arch- 
ing in habit with small gray-green 
leaves and pleasing pink blossoms in 
pairs produced from the axil of every 
leaf. In good soil and properly cared 
for it will make a bush 10 feet tall 
and 15 feet through, a perfect foun- 
tain of mist richly illumined with 
pink blossoms in summer and scarlet 
fruits in the autumn. 

Another excellent sort is Lonicera 
Maackii podocarpa, a comparativel; 
newcomer from China. This is a 
larger bush, often 15 feet tall and 
as much in diameter, quite tree-like 
in appearance, with rigid, wide- 
spread, horizontally disposed branch- 
es which are abundantly clothed with 
dark green foliage. The short-stalked, 
honey-scented flowers, in pairs from 
the axil of each leaf, transform the 
whole branch into long sprays of 
blossom. They open white tinged with 
pink and fade to cream. 

This Honeysuckle blooms about 
mid-June but does not ripen its bright 
searlet fruit until November. It holds 
its leaves remarkably late and it is 
no uncommon sight to see as Decem- 
ber breaks a bush of this Honey- 
suckle still mantled in green and 
studded with brilliant colored fruits. 
It is a very hardy plant and recently 
I saw it in perfect vigor flourishing 
at Lake Geneva in Wisconsin. Any- 
one in search of shrubs of unusual 
merit wili be well advised to plant 


these Persian and Chinese Bush- 
honeysuckles. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





THE PEARL BUSH 


The Pearl Bush (Exochorda grand- 
iflora) used to be more popular, it 
seems to me, than it is at present. 
This partial eclipse may perhaps be 
deserved, for certainly such shrubs 
as the better kinds of Philadelphus, 
Deutzia, ete., have distinct advant- 
ages, whether for planting small home 
grounds or large parks. Nevertheless, 
the Pearl Bush is hardy over a wide 
range of country and requires little 
or no care; its blossoms are sure, 
beautiful and fairly abundant. It 
would be a shame to place it alto- 
gether in the discard. 
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The bush has a tendency to be tall, 
coarse and leggy, reaching 12 to 15 
feet tall after a few years. It should 
therefore be used in the background 
and in large coarse masses, where its 
vigorous texture and ungainly ap- 
pearance will add to the effect of dis- 
tance. 

—Frank A. Waugh. 
Amherst, Mass. 





THE FRINGE TREE 


The Fringe Tree (Chionanthus vir- 
ginica) is a good American shrub but 
has never become as well-known as 
its merits warrant. It is true that it 
prefers a somewhat moist location, 
but it will grow well in any good gar- 
den soil that is not too sandy, and 
looks particularly attractive when 
mixed among other shrubs or when 
standing on the lawn against a back- 
ground of evergreens. 

The flowers are supposed to come 
in May and June, but in most gar- 


BLOOMS AND BUDS OF THE PEARL BUSH 
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dens did not appear this year until 
June was well advanced. The flowers 
are pendant and fringe-like, which 
fact accounts for their name. They 
have a delicate fragrance, and are suc- 
ceeded by blue fruits which are ripe 
in September, and have some orna- 
mental value. The Fringe Tree never 
grows very tall, and is well adapted 
to planting on suburban grounds. It 
should be given, if possible, a some- 
what sheltered position in the north 
and prefers sunshine to shade. It is 
easily grown from seeds sown in the 
fail and can be increased also by 
layering. 





EARLY BLOOMING 
DELPHINIUMS 


Dear Sir: There is so much discus- 
sion about the early or delayed bloom- 
ing of Delphinium that my results in 
ordinary garden work may be of in- 
terest. On June 20 of last year I 
sowed seeds of Vanderbilt Hybrids 
in the open ground, and some of the 
plants bloomed before the coming of 
winter. All the plants wintered well 
and have bloomed abundantly this 
spring. 

-——H. Donnaldson. 
Ambler, Pa. 
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Beauty in Pressed Flowers* 


The number of different kinds of 
flowers which I have gathered and 
pressed in one year is over 400. Of 
course, many of these have different 
varieties—such as the Rose, the Hol- 
lyhock, the Lily, the Antirrhinum, the 
Primula and Primrose, Rock Roses 
and other rock plants—but my books 
include only one specimen for each 
species. 

At any time in the year you may 
walk through your gardens and see 
numbers of flowers—but in a week or 
two’s time all those have gone and 
others are out, and these fade and 
give way to more, and so on through- 
out the year. If specimens of every 
flower which blooms are taken, pressed 
and dried and mounted in a book and 
the name put to each—both the com- 
mon name and the botanical—it forms 
a book of infinite value to the collee- 
tor, and will give his friends the 
greatest pleasure to examine. 

The specimens should be plucked 
when not too fully blown and placed 
in pads of white blotting paper, and 
then large books or heavy weights 


* A Lecture broadcasted from Birmingham, 
England, by Mr. Arthur J. Leeson. 


placed upon them. A _ good plan 
is to put them in the linen press in- 
stead. They should be changed occa- 
sionally into fresh, dry blotting pa- 
per, particularly in the winter, when 
some flowers, which are thick and 
heavy, may take a month or more to 
dry. In this ease it is a good plan to 
dry the fresh blotting paper before 
the fire and transfer the drying flow- 
ers to it. This process will have to be 
repeated probably many times, where- 
as in the summer small flowers may 
be dried and pressed in a few days. 

And I may here add that the 
quicker the flowers are dried the better 
they retain their colour, and, generally 
speaking, with care and quick drying 
the flowers retain their lovely colours 
wonderfully. I find this the case too, 
with the leaves of the Ampelopsis 
when they have changed to the charm- 
ing autumn tints, and the Blackberry 
leaf, the Loganberry, in fact, all the 
tints of all autumn leaves are beauti- 
fully preserved and are as fresh as 
when gathered. Long drying produces 
rusty colour, particularly with the 
white flowers, such as the White 
Lilac. 








THE FRINGE TREE IS A SHRUB WHICH LOOKS WELL NEAR THE HOUSE 
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When the flowers are quite dry 
they are mounted as follows:—After 
arranging them in the book as you 
wish—and this is a process that brings 
out the artistic feelings of the mount- 
er—they are placed with the front on 
a sheet of blotting paper and liquid 
gum spread lightly over the back of 
them. I use a bottle of gum with a 
wheel at the neck, and by drawing this 
over the flower just sufficient gum is 
spread over it. The flower is ther 
taken hold of by the stem and care- 
fully placed on the desired page of 
the book and pressed down. When 
mounting is finished for the evening, 
the whole is put under pressure, and 
later on the names are added to each. 
If desired, instead of gumming the 
flowers on the paper, slips of trans- 
parent gummed paper, such as is used 
for repairing torn music sheets, may 
be used, but with many flowers this 
is scarcely practicable. 

It is well to mount several similar 
flowers with their leaves and speci- 
mens of their buds, in the form of a 
fan. For instance, a Snowdrop by it- 
self would look very simple, but a 
well-arranged mass of single and 
doubie Snowdrops, with leaves and 
buds, makes a beautiful picture. Also, 
where the same class of flower has 
different colours, such as the yellow 
and violet Crocuses, the pink and 
white Honesty, with the transparent 
‘*moons,’’ the Wallflower, ete. make 
charming subjects. Most effective pic- 
tures are made with the Japanese 
Quince and with this, as with many 
other flowers, it is as well to press 
some extra flowers singly and apart 
from the stems, and they can then be 
added to those mounted and thus en- 
hance the picturesque effect. 

A very pretty setting is obtained by 
mounting the Strawberry flower with 
its leaves, also the Ranunculus, Del- 
phinium, Rose, Poppy, Spanish Iris, 
Montbretia, Helleborus, Cyclamen, as 
well as the Primula family, Wall- 
flower, Bluebell, Ceanothus and the 
Apple and other fruit blossoms. 

Even a branch of the new-leaved 
Copper Beech, the Wistaria, Labur- 
num, and Acacia may be so arranged 
that they appear to be hanging from 
the tree. With very heavy flowers, 
such as the Paeony, it is best to thin 
the petals before drying and pressing 
—this can be done without damaging 
the beauty of the flower, and it takes 
a shorter time to dry than if pressed 
whole, and the colours are more likely 
to remain. 

Much material can be found even 
in the vegetable garden. Few people 
would recognize the flower of the Po- 
tato, and probably fewer still the 
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flower of the Cauliflower. Interesting 
specimens may be made of the Kidney 
Bean with its red flower and its 
leaves, and, lower down, a Bean-pod 
showing the flower and fruit; the culi- 
nary Pea with its flower and pod and 
tendrils; Asparagus, with its little 
bell flowers. And so interest increases 
as the book grows, and the making of 
a ‘‘dry garden’’ carries one through 
not only the summer months, but will 
occupy one’s leisure time in a most 
profitable way throughout the winter. 
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separated very readily, six or eight 
plants being used to a pot. They flower 
for several weeks. 


This plan of using Chrysanthemum 
arcticum as a pot plant seems to be 
a new one, but according to Mr. 
White, the flowers have aroused much 
interest wherever seen, and are like- 
ly to eventually find their way into 
the trade. There is no reason why 
any amateur should not enjoy this 
plant, both in the garden and in the 
house. 





A POT OF CHRYSANTHEMUM ARCTICUM 


CHRYSANTHEMUM ARCTICUM 
AS A POT PLANT 


Some time ago a short article was 
published in ‘‘Horticulture’’ about 
Chrysanthemum arcticum as a garden 
plant. Mr. Clifford E. White, of 
Grosse Ile, Mich., has sent to the 
editor a picture of this plant grown 
in a pot, and writes that he has 
found it most acceptable for indoor 
flowering. The young plants make a 


solid mat in the garden. They are 
dug up in clumps three or four inches 
square, which are just about right for 
an 8-inch pot. If desired they can be 


THE ICEPLANT 


The Iceplant (Mesembryanthemum 
crystallinum) is an interesting plant 
to grow in the home garden, and one 
seldom seen. It is a dwarf and looks 
particularly well in a rock garden. In 
any event, it must not be planted in 


a shady place. The peculiar feature of 
the Iceplant is the fact that the large 


thick leaves are covered with a pe- 
culiar excrescence which has the ap- 
pearance of frost or tiny bits of ice. 
The flowers are insignificant, but the 
foliage is very remarkable and the 
plant always attracts much attention. 
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LILAC INFORMATION WANTED 


At the present time no authentic 
record of the Common Lilae, (Syringa 
vulgaris Linnaeus) in the United 
States is known prior to 1767, in 
which year mention is made of it in 
the Jefferson Garden Book Manu- 
script. In 1785 mention of the Lilac 
was made in Washington’s diary, 
but it is not unlikely that the plant 
was growing here as early as the first 
half of the 17th century. 

If any reader of Horticulture is 
able te cite a reference proving its 
existence in this country before 1767, 
the information will be of great value 
and highly appreciated. 





GARDEN BOOKS FOR THE HOME 
LIBRARY 

Will you be so kind as to give me some 

advice about the selection of books for a 

small garden library? I should like about 25 


books, with which to start, and want to have 
them rather comprehensive. 


It is almost as difficult to choose 
books satisfactory to another person 
as it is to choose hats or ties. Per- 
sonal inclination must always be 
taken taken into account. I am inter- 
ested in this inquiry, however, be- 
eause it is along the line of many 
others, although it is seldom that so 
long or so general a list is requested. 

Almost everyone who makes a gar- 
den feels the need of at least a few 
books which will serve as guides. The 
library of the garden maker, however, 
should not be confined wholly to 
books of the ‘‘How To’’ type. There 
is much in garden literature which is 
entertaining and inspirational as well 
as informative. 

Unfortunately, many of the works 
which one would like to have in one’s 
private library are unobtainable ex- 
cept through the dealers in old books. 
Even so late a work as E. H. Wilson’s 
‘* Aristocrats of the Garden,’’ was out 
of print and very difficult to locate 
for several years. Fortunately its re- 
printing in a revised and enlarged 
form by another publisher now makes 
it available once more. 


HORTICULTURE 


For the keystone of my library I 
would have Bailey’s Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture, as a matter of 
course, but the new edition in three 
volumes rather than the old six vol- 
ume edition. These books cost $20, to 
be sure, but no reference work of the 
kind was ever prepared which can 
equal them. 

Then I would have the recently is- 
sued ‘‘Standardized Plant Names,’’ 
for the classification which it gives as 
well as for its value in indicating the 
terminology and spelling of plant 
names. 

If I were at all interested in fruit, 
I would back up these reference books 
with Hedrick’s ‘‘Cyclopedia of 
Hardy Fruits,’’ which is by all means 
the best work of the kind extant. 
Then I would buy ‘‘The Complete 
Garden,’’ by Taylor, for I know of 
no other American work which gives 
the whole story of garden making as 
authoritatively or for that matter, as 
entertainingly. In order to avoid seri- 
ous mistakes in laying out my place, 
I would get ‘‘Landseape Gardening,’’ 
by Tabor, and supplement it with 
‘*Practical Landseape Gardening,’’ 
by Cridland. If I were particularly in- 
terested in the arrangement of the 
home grounds, I would also invest in 
Steele’s somewhat iconoclastic but 
very delightful book ‘‘Design in the 
Little Garden.’’ 

For general information about 
shrubs I would buy ‘‘ America’s 
Greatest Garden,’’ by Wilson and 
thus profit by the Arnold Arboretum’s 
extensive research. 

As practical helps throughout the 
year, I would use ‘‘The Garden 
Month by Month,’’ by Sedgewick, 
‘*The Little Garden,’’ by Mrs. Fran- 
eis King, ‘‘The Practical Book of 
Outdoor Flower Growing,’’ by 
Wright, ‘‘Continuous Bloom in Amer- 
ican Gardens,’’ by Sheldon, ‘‘A Gar- 
den Blue Book of Annuals,’’ by Ort- 
loff, ‘‘The Culture of Perennials,’’ by 
Cloud, and ‘‘The Little Book of 
Climbing Plants,” by Hottes. 

**Adventures in My Garden and 
Rock Garden,’’ by Wilder, ought to 
have a place in the amateur’s li- 
brary. It makes entertaining reading, 
and everyone is supposed to be in- 
formed about rock gardens now. 

‘‘Taming the Wildings,’’ by Durand, 
is the best book ever written on the 
subject of growing the native plants 
in the garden. ‘‘The Rose Annual’’ 
should by all means have a place on 
the shelves each year, even though it 
requires paying $3.00 for a member- 
ship in the American Rose Society. 
‘*The Rose Annual’’ is one of Amer- 
ica’s most important horticultural 
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achievements. If one has a special 
fondness for Peonies, he should have 
the ‘‘Book of the Peony,’’ by Mrs. 
Harding. Other specialized books are, 
‘‘The Amateur’s Book of the 
Dahlia,’’ by Stout; ‘‘The Rose in 
America,’’ by McFarland; ‘‘Daffo- 
dils,’’ by Kirby; ‘‘Water Garden- 
ing,’’ by Bisset. 

The best book on the handling of 
cut flowers in the house is White’s 
‘*Principles of Flower Arrange- 
ment.’* Books dealing with the indoor 
garden in winter are ‘‘Milady’s 
House Plants,’’ by Palmer, and 
‘*House Plants,’’ by Barnes. 


There are many books on wild flow- 
ers, but none which will add more to 
the amateur’s library than ‘‘Nature’s 
Garden,’’ by Blanchan, which is to 
be prized for its remarkable illustra- 
tions as well as for its text. Tilton’s 
‘*Fern Lover’s Companion,’’ is by all 
means the best book dealing with 
hardy ferns. 


The amateur’s library should in- 
clude the ‘‘History of Gardening in 
England,’’ by Cecil, if a copy can be 
obtained. There is no better introduc- 
tion to garden making in this country, 
and it gives a background which is 
inspirational to a degree. Conder’s 
‘‘Landscape Gardening in Japan’’ is 
a book to give pleasure when one’s 
gardening must be. done vicariously 
or when the ground is snow covered. 
Wilson’s “A Naturalist in Western 
China”; Ward’s “The Romance of 
Plant Hunting”; and Tabor’s “Old 
Fashioned Gardens,” are books to en- 
joy at all seasons. 

“The Country Home” by Powell is 
one of the most helpful books on my 
shelves and the ‘‘Back Yard Vege- 
table Garden” is a concise manual for 
those who need a book of that kind. 

Of course it would be possible to 
add indefinitely to this list. There are 
25,000 volumes in the library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
With the books named, however, any 
amateur will have a library upon 
which he can depend in almost any 
emergency, and which will at the same 
time be a source of no little pleasure 
in his idle moments. 

Boston, Mass. —E. I. Farrington. 





CUTTING BACK DELPHINIUMS 


Dear Sir: In the Observations of a 
Roving Gardener, the paragraph re- 
garding cutting down Delphiniums 
after the first bloom, attracted my 
attention, and I have determined to 
write what happens to my Delphiniums. 
I have been growing them for seven 
years now, and have grown thousands, 
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the Belladonna, Bellamosum, Lemoine’s, 
Sutton’s and Kelway’s hybrids. There- 
fore, I feel that my experience with 
them will be of some interest and value. 

I find that cutting down the old 
flower stalk, either in bloom for decora- 
tion, or after blooming, does not make 
any difference, that the new growth is 
not affected in any way that has ever 
been noticeable, that the new growth 
of plants cut down to the ground is 
satisfactory, and that Delphiniums die 


anyway, no matter what treatment is 
given them. The number that I grow 
in my garden makes losses of small 
moment, so that perhaps I am not 
greatly distressed when any die. 

My experience is that the new 
growth starts before the flower is 
through blooming, and that any plant 
which does not make a growth before 
the first stalks have finished flowering 
usually dies. It is my practice when I 
find such a plant, if it happens to be 
one I care for, to either cut it to the 
ground as soon as it has bloomed, 
to prevent seed formation, hoping it 
will have strength enough to come 
back, which happens very rarely, or I 
let it seed, hoping to grow new plants 
that may duplicate the parent, which I 
have found is often the case. I have 
no slugs to bother me, but do have the 
“blacks” on some plants, and it is my 
practice to cut such plants down to the 
ground. Often the new growth comes 
free from the disease, but the point is, 
I do not recall losing a plant because of 
cutting it to the ground. My judgment 
in this matter is that cutting the flower 
stalk to the ground is never injurious. 

In no ease, however, should Del- 
phinium stalks be pulled up, as the 
new buds form on the base of the 
flowering stalks, just below the sur- 
face, and the stalk itself is fastened 
to the crown, which is below the new 
buds. 

—John Abramson. 
Woodbury, N. J. 





GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


The following brief list of books 
and pamphlets on greenhouse con- 
struction has been made up from ma- 
terial in the library of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society: 


Greenhouse construction and heating, by L. 


R. Watts. (In his ‘‘Vegetable forcing.’’ 
Chap 2.) 
Greenhouse construction, by L. R. Taft. 


Greenhouse construction and heating. U. 8. 


Dept. Agri. Farmers’ Bulletin 1318. 


Greenhouse heating, by A. G. King. (In his 
‘*Practical steam and hot water heating.’’ 
Chap. 26.) 

N. 3. Agri. College. Division of Extension. 

Plant-growing and plant-growing structures. 
Bulletin 51. 
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STAKES AND LABELS 


Good labelling in a garden which 
has as many visitors as Hillcrest Gay- 
dens is most important. In our large 
trial garden of Pogon Iris and our 
Peony Garden we have used shingles 
painted white with good distinct 
black letters. These are held in the 
ground by two wires. They are satis- 
factory when the Iris and Peonies 


-are in blossom, but when the Nar- 


cissus and Tulips were in bloom in 
the Peony garden, the white boards 
reminded some of our _ patriotic 
friends of the National Cemetery in 
Arlington, for then the Peonies were 
just shooting their leaves out of the 
ground. A label which we have found 
inconspicuous yet adequate is sold 
by the Angle Steel Stool Company in 
Plainwell, Michigan. The stakes we 
painted green. They will be occasion- 
ally repainted to prevent rust. Mark- 
ing pencils for writing the names on 
the zine labels come with the stakes. 
The writing this summer seems to be 
more distinct than when it was first 
done for the planting of the Tulips 
last autumn. 

The Farm and Garden Shop, 39 
Newbury Street, Boston, furnishes a 
useful stake for holding up tall 
Peonies, Delphiniums or other flowers 
which may be broken by the breezes. 
It is a galvanized wire stake with a 
loop at the top to hold the stem of 
the plant. We have tested these stakes 
at Hillerest Gardens and having tried 
a dozen we are ordering a hundred or 
more at once. They hold up the 
heavy heads of the Peonies and yet 
are hidden by their leaves. We have 
also found them useful for labelling 
our Tea Roses. The tags can be tied 
to the loop in the stake and so be 
readily found. 

—M. R. Case. 
Hillerest Gardens, 
Weston, Mass. 





VALUABLE GREENHOUSE 
CLIMBER 


Sollya heterophylla is a beautiful 
bright blue flowered, twining ever- 
green greenhouse sub-shrub, growing 
from two to four feet high, with 
slender stems and variable leaves. 
The flowers are produced in terminal 
cymes or clusters of from six to ten 
flowers each, as it is easily grown 
and when well flowered makes a beau- 
tiful subject, it should be known and 
grown more widely than it is at pres- 
ent. It is propagated by cuttings in 
sand under glass, or by seeds which 
germinate readily. The plant, which 
is a native of Australia, is said to be 
hardy and much cultivated in central 
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California, being a great favorite 
there on account of its bright blue 
flowers. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





LILIES AND MANURE 


The dangers from the use of 
manures in growing Lilies have been 
demonstrated in several gardens this 
season, particularly with the Regal 
Lily and the Golden Banded Lily of 
Japan (Lilium auratum). In most in- 
stances where diseased conditions have 
been reported it has been very obvious 
that over doses of manure were re- 
sponsible. All Lilies are impatient of 
manure, and this fact should be kept 
in mind by amateurs who will soon 
be planting the Madonna Lily. 





GROWING PRIZE STRAW- 
BERRIES* 


In preparing the soil for planting 
Strawberries I give it a liberal 
coating of well rotted manure and 
raw bone, the bone being just as it is 
found, large and small together. I also 
use considerable hydrated lime. 

The rows are two feet apart, and 
there is 12 to 15 inches between the 
plants in the rows. Before setting the 
plants I always tramp down the soil 
so that when it settles the crowns of 
the plants will be on the same level 
as the other part of the bed. I usually 
lift the plants with as much soil as 
they will carry and plant immediately. 

After they are well established, and 
the ground cleared of weeds, I give 
them a good mulch of well rotted 
manure, taking care not to cover the 
crowns of the plants. Just after the 
frost has entered the ground for the 
winter I cover the rows with salt 
water hay and run some old pea brush 
along the top of the row to keep the 
wind from blowing the hay away. 

In the spring I usually uncover the 
plants as soon as the frost is out of 
the ground, but I keep the mulch on, 
as it helps greatly to retain the mois- 
ture, and to keep the roots cool. Just 
after the plants have started to grow 
well I give them a good sprinkling of 
dried blood and bone meal between 
the rows and water well up to the 
time the berries begin to color. I bed 
with straw to keep the berries clean. 
The soil is rather dark, and inclined 
to be of a stiff clay nature. It seems 
to be well adapted to the growing 
Strawberries. 

—William MacGillivray. 
Newport, R. I. 





*The author of this article is gardener for 
Mr. Robert Duncan of Newport, who won the 
President’s Cup with an exhibit of Straw- 
berries at the recent exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. 
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There are so many good climbing 
Roses that no garden can contain 
them all. A few of the best are all 
that most of us can wish. From com- 
parison of more than 200 varieties 
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The Best Climbing Roses 





Another season, with more normal 
blooming dates, 
changes in the above list, and at least 
100 more sorts will bloom next year 
for further comparisons. 


may make some 


But any 








White 
Pink 
Rose 
Red 


White 
Pink 
Rose 
Red 


White 
Pink 
Yellowish 
Rose 

Red 


White 
Pink 
Rose 
Red 


Climbing Roses by Color and Season 


Early 
Minnie Dawson 
Beacon Belle 
Boston Beauty 
Papa Gouchault 


Apple Blossom 
Betty Alden 

Pink Rambler 
Bloomfield Courage 


Bonnie Prince 
Empress of China 
Ghislaine de Feligonde 
Zephirine Drouhin 

Cl. American Beauty 


Dame Blanche 
Tea Rambler 
Purple East 
Carmine Pillar 


Small-flowered double 
Midseason 

The Garland 

Mme. Auguste Nonin 

Non Plus Ultra 

Philadelphia 

Small-flowered single 

Yvonne 

Wedding Bells 

Lessing 

Caroubier 

Large-flowered double 

Mary Lovett 

Alida Lovett 

Electra 

Bess Lovett 

Paul’s Scarlet Climber 

Large-flowered single 

Seagull 

Waltham Rambler 

Baroness van Ittersum 

The Beacon 


Late 
Mrs. M. H. Walsh 
Carissima 
Dorothy Perkins (or Lady Gay) 
Excelsa 


Milky Way 
Evangeline 

Paradise (or America) 
Hiawatha 


Purity (or Silver Moon) 
Dr. Van Fleet 

Emily Gray 

Mary Wallace 

Rubin 


Bloomfield Mystery 
Miss Flora Mitten 
American Pillar 
Heart of Gold 








blooming in the same garden those in 
the accompanying table stand out as 
the most useful of each color and 
season and type of bloom. 


three of the above will give continu- 


ous bloom of that type and color from 


early June to mid-July. 
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ROSA RUGOSA HYBRIDS 


With all the present interest in hy- 
brids of Rosa rugosa as a probable 
new race of hardy garden Roses, their 
development is slow, and not as many 
are yet seen in gardens as their good 
qualities warrant. They will thrive 
in any soil that will support the spe- 
cies, and no neglect can harm them. 
Though all have the heavy foliage and 
stout thorny canes of the parent plant, 
the present sorts can be divided by 
habit of growth into six groups for 
garden uses. The following are known 
to be in cultivation in this country, 
and others are growing in Europe. 
The mark ($) means raised in Amer- 
ica; the others are European. 


I. Rugosa type.—Foliage and habit of the 
parent plant; suckering; much as parent 
except for double flowers. The colors are 
crude reds or pure white; useful wherever 
the parent plant is used. 

Roserie de 1l’Hay—red 
rubra. 1901). 

Rose a Parfum de 1’Hay—red [(R. dam- 
ascena X General Jacqueminot, HP) X rugosa 


(sport of rugosa 


germanica. 1903]. 
Souvenir de Pierre Leperdrieux — red 
(1893). 


Rubra plena—red (?). 
$Magnifica—red (rugosa X Ards Rover, Cl. 
HP. 1905). 
Belle Poitevine—rose (1895). 
Atropurpurea—red (1899). 
Mme. Charles Frederick Worth — red 
(1889). 
$Hausa—red (1905). 
Blane Double de Coubert—white (1892). 
II. Trailing rugosa type.— Foliage and 








City 


For the stucco type of resi- 
dence, Dubois is especially 
well suited. It gave this 
home on the New Jersey 
shore a softening influ- 
ence, besides serving asan 
excellent windbreak. 


I am also interested in your 
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Robert C. Reeves Company, 187 Water Street, New York 


Please send, without obligation, your new portfolio illus- 
trating the many interesting ways Dubois is being used. 


A partial list of prominent Dubois 
users is contained in this portfolto 


It Artistically Solves Many Landscaping Problems 





Robert C. Reeves Company, the largest Wooden Fence distributors in 
the United States, is headquarters for all types of wooden fencing, from 

uaint, rustic designs of decorative character to the very heavy hurdle 
ences for farm use, as well as wire fencing. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request—Simply mail coupon 


ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 


187 Water Street 


i calor can you find a fence of rarer beauty 

or with as many practical uses as Dubois. 
Made in France of straight, live, young chestnut 
saplings, closely woven together, this product 
of nature blends beautifully with any style and 
period of architecture. If your problem is to 
hide some unsightly view—to keep people from 
staring in — or to add a touch of rustic beauty 
and Old-World charm to an estate or garden, 
you can do it economically and artistically with 


DUBOIS 


Woven Wood Fence 


Made in France 





New York 
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slender trailing: 

= Ae tneat for banks and 
ground-cover. 

$Lady Duncan—rose (R. wichuraiana X 
rugosa. 1900). 

$Max Graf—rose (R. setigera X rugosa. 
1919). 

Paulii (repens alba)—-white (R. rugosa x 
arvensis. 

Schneelicht—white (1896). 


III. Small rugosa type.—Less vigorous in 
growth; with smaller foliage and slender 
spiny stems; mostly not suckering. Shrub- 
bery or back of rose garden. 


Mme. Georges Bruant—white (rugosa X* 
Sombreuil, T. 1888). 


$New Oentury—pink (rugosa alba X Clo- 
tilde Soupert, H. Ben. 1900). 


$Sir Thomas Lipton—white (rugosa X Clo- 
tilde Soupert, H. Ben. 1900). 


$Agnes—yellow (rugosa X Persian Yellow, 
AB. 190 


$Tetonkaha—deep pink (R. setigera X ru- 
gosa hybrid. 1912). 


Schneezwerg—white (1911). 


IV. Hybrid Perpetual type.—Foliage and 
habit more like HP or Rosa gallica, the leaves 
broad and smooth; not usually suckering, 
very vigorous. For back of rose beds or 
shrubbery. 


Alice Aldrich—rose (rugosa X Caroline de 
Sansal, HP. 1899) 


$Agnes Emily Carman—red (rugosa X Hari- 
son’s Yellow, AB. 1892). 


$Arnoldiana—single red (rugosa X General 
Jacqueminot, HP. 1914). 


Amelia Gravereaux—red [(R. gallica X 
Eugene Furst, HP) X rugosa. 1903]. 


Mme. Lucien Villeminot—pink (Conrad F. 
Meyer X Belle Poitevine. 1903). 


Mme. Jules Potin—pink (rugosa X Gloire 
de Dijon, Ol. T. 1913). 


$Sarah van Fleet—pink [ (rugosa X HT (My 
Maryland?!?). 1926]. 


V. Hybrid Tea type——Foliage and flow- 
ers like large HT; very vigorous, not sucker- 
ing; everblooming; for back of rose beds. 


Conrad F. Meyer—rose (rugosa X Gloire de 
Dijon, Cl. T. 1899). 


Nova Zembla—white (sport of Conrad F. 
Meyer. 1907). 


Turke’s Rugosa Samling — yellow-pink 
(Conrad F, Meyer X Mrs. Aaron Ward, HT. 
1923). 


$Fern Kemp—white (Conrad F. Meyer X 
Frau Karl Druschki, HP. 1915). (To be 
introduced 1927.) 


VI. Multiflora type—Pale small rugosa 
foliage; small flowers in clusters; not sucker- 
ing; very vigorous, everblooming; for large 
beds or hardy shrub border. 


F. J. Grootendorst—red (rugosa X Baby 
Rambler, D. Pol. 1918). 


Pink Grootendorst — pink (this sport is 
listed abroad. 1923). 


The greatest future development is 
to be expected in the groups of the 
HP and HT types, with Baby Rambler 
hybrids for everbloomers, for these 
are most suited for hardy robust sorts 
for large rose gardens, or as large 
specimens in a small garden. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanie Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 
From 
Van’t Hof & Blokker — Limmen, Holland 
Orders accepted to Sept. 15th 
Prices F.0.B. New York Import Only 
Catalogue containing instructions on request 
Representative in United States and Canada: 
H..B. McCREADY 


70 King St., W. Toronto 2, Canada 
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THE SHASTA DAISIES 


These vigorous perennials, called 
Shasta Daisies, now in full bloom, are 
a fitting monument to the memory 
of Luther Burbank. Although he 
never knew how the plant was pro- 
duced, it is evidently a form of 
Chrysanthemum maximum, but more 
vigorous and better in every way. The 
original Shasta Daisy is fairly com- 
mon in gardens but the varieties, 
much better plants, are rarely seen 
and are offered by but a few dealers. 

Alaska is of very dwarf habit, but 
with very large flower heads 4-5 
inches across. 

California is of tall growth, the 
white ray flowers tinged yellow, of 
quite a lemon tinge compared with the 
white kinds. 

Westralia is tall and branching (2-3 
feet) the flowers smaller than the 
others but very freely produced. 

Glory of Wayside is apparently 
closely related to Burbank’s Shasta 
Daisy, although offered by another 
dealer. It is very dwarf and compact, 
with many smaller daisy heads from 
early June to August. 

The frilled, double or hybrid forms 
of the Shasta Daisy are semidouble, 
the rays variously curled and fringed. 
Seedlings give all the stages from the 
normal form to all kinds of fringed 
and double sorts. 

Further improvements may some 
day give this plant all the shapes of 
the Chrysanthemum of autumn, 
though the color is only white. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Botanic Garden, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





COMING EVENTS 


Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 12-13.—American 
Gladiolus Society’s annual Exhibition at Ed- 
gerton Park. 


New York, ang, 
Society of New 
sterility. 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 26-28. — The 
Dahlia Society of California’s Show at the 
Palace Hotel. 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 6.—The Seattle Rose 
Society’s annual Convention at the Council 
Chamber. 


Burholme, Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 16-17.— 
The Burholme Horticultural Society’s sixth 
annual Dahlia and Fall Show. 


Englewood, N. J., Sept. 18-19.—The Engle- 
wood Dahlia Society’s second annual Show 
in the Englewood Armory. 


Camden, N. J., Sept. 21-22.—The joint 
show of the Dahlia Society of New Jersey 
and the Camden Dahlia Society at the new 
convention hall. 


New York City, Sept. 28-29-30,— The 
American Dahlia Society’s annual Show at 
the 104th Field Artillery Armory. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 4-5.—The Oleveland 
Horticultural Society’s annual Chrysanthe- 
mum and Vegetable Show at the Woodward 
Masonic Temple. 


New York, Nov. 4-5-6-7.—The Horticultural 
Society of New York’s nineteenth annual 
Autumn Exhibition in the American Museum 
of Natural History. 


. 12-14.—The Horticultural 
ork’s conference on plant 
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NATIVE PLANTS AND BULBS 


A complete list of available native 
plants, ferns, bulbs, and orchids, 
free on request. Also Rockery and 
Alpine plants. 

Plants from this Nursery for Fall 
delivery will be freshly dug, care- 
fully packed, and their arrival in 
good condition is guaranteed. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES 
Shelburne, Vermont 











For Your Potting Soil and Your 
Wild Garden 
One bushel of screened and dried 
WOODS SOIL, F.O.B. Shelburne, 
for $2.00 cash with order. 
GARDENSIDE NURSERIES 
Shelburne, Vermont 








Michels 


Lawn Grass 
Seeds 
Phila. 








The Farm and Garden 
Plant Stake Saves Time 
and Trouble 


A galvanized wire stake with a loop at 
the top to hold the stem of the plant. 
Sizes 24”, 30”, 36”, and 48”. 

Prices ranging from 12c to 24c each. 
Sold in large quantities at a slight re- 
duction. 


Also a unique Garden Hose Holder 
Price $3.00 


Farm and Garden Shop 
39 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 








You can plant at any time 
our POT-GROWN 
PLANTS of 


Bearberry Kurume Azaleas 
Cotoneasters Scotch Heather 
Rare Roses 
and many other ground covers, 
rock plants and rare shrubs not 

found commonly listed. 
EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


Holliston, Mass. 
Telegraph & Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 











12 Iris Plants for $3.00 


Large divisions from the choicest va- 
rieties in my garden. All different. My 
selection. 

An inexpensive way to start a high 
grade Iris collection. Ready Now. Post- 
paid within the third zone. 


MBS. BETTY K. FARR 
412 Salem Street Woburn, Mass. 
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Clearance Sale 


to be continued— 


We have many varieties of 
Iris and Peonies remaining 
but not many plants of any 
one variety. We must sur- 
render possession of prop- 
erty next fall and must dis- 
pose of all stock before 
close of the season. Prices 
are quoted with that end in 
view. 

This is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to purchase high 
grade stock at exception- 
ally low prices. 

Lists of varieties unsold, 
with prices, will be sent on 
request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
Haverford, Pa. 








Stately, Bearded Irises 
Write for our Iris catalog, listing 
200 named varieties, including the 
best of the American and European 
productions, and all of the famous 
William Mohr seedlings. Mailed 
free on request. 

Iris colors include: blue, lavender, 
rose, yellow, bronzes, and many 
exquisite blends. 


CARL SALBACH 
Originator and Grower of New Varieties 
809 Oreston Road, Berkeley, Oalifornia 








IRISES 


DWARF SIBERIAN 
STANDARD JAPANESE 
INTERMEDIATE 


Mr. and Mrs. 
WILLIAM EDWIN CLARK 


SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 
Sharon, Mass. 


Twenty miles from Boston 
Visitors Welcomed 








Novelties in Gladiolus of 
Austin Origination 


7 Zang—Massive Blooms of lovely 

color. 

Gold Eagle—New, early, deep yellow. 

Veiled Brilliance—Immense size. Exquis- 
ite color. 

These and many others described and 
priced in our New List. 

Write quickly and plainly for yours. 

AUSTIN TRIAL GROUNDS 
356 North Freedom Street, Ravenna, Ohio 














HORTICULTURE 


Hillcrest Gardens 


Lectures 


The following lectures will be 
given at 


HILLCREST GARDENS 
Wellesley Street, Weston, Mass. 


Wednesday Afternoons 
at 3.30 o’clock 


Readers of Horticulture are 
welcome 


July 14. ‘‘Exploring the Amazon River,’’ 
by Mr. Weld Arnold of the American Geo- 
graphical Society. 


July 21. ‘‘Forestry in Work and Play,’’ 
by Mr. Wayne OC. Holsworth, editor of the 
Department of Horticulture in Parks and 
Recreation Grounds. 


July 28. ‘‘The Evolution of Bird Life,’’ by 
Mr. Horace Taylor, teacher and naturalist. 


August 4. ‘‘Wild Flowers and Birds of New 
England,’’ by Mrs. Harriet Upham Goode, of 
Birdacres, Sharon, Mass. 


August 11. ‘‘Toads in Our Gardens,’’ by 
Miss Hilda E. Karns, the Children’s Museum 
of Boston. 


August 18. ‘‘Qualifications for a Camp 
Counselor,’’ by Mr. Burdette Johnson, a Hill- 
crest boy. 


August 25. ‘‘Whistling of Bird Notes,’’ by 
Mr. Charles Orawford Gorst, who calls the 
birds to him by whistling their notes. 

September 1. ‘‘Questions on Our Native 
— by Miss Inez A. Perry, Sudbury, 

ass. 


September 6. Labor Day. The boys will 
read their papers, which will be judged by 
the following: 


Mr. George Tilghman, headmaster of the 
Morristown School for boys, Morristown, N. 
J.; Mr. Henry A. Frost, principal of the 
Cambridge School of Domestic and Landscape 
Architecture; Mrs. A Hume, writer of 
articles on Gardens in the Boston ‘‘Evening 
Transcript.’’ 





SENECA SWEET CHERRY 


The Seneca, a new sweet cherry 
developed by the fruit breeders at 
the State Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y., is all that it gave 
promise of being when it first fruited 
in 1920, according to the Station 
horticulturists. Five full crops of 
this delicious new fruit have now 
been obtained on the Station grounds, 
and the fruit specialists feel con- 
vineed that it is a distinct addition 
to the fruit industry. 

Because of its extreme earliness 
and excellent quality, Seneca is es- 
pecially recommended to those who 
cater to roadside trade or to local 
markets. The new variety is fully two 
weeks earlier than Black Tartarian, 
the standard early sweet cherry. The 
fruit is large, purple-black, with soft, 
juicy, melting flesh, and a rich sweet 
flavor. The tree is very vigorous and 
productive and the variety is hardy 
in both wood and bud. 


‘*Seneca is a cross between Early 
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Peonies 


and 


Irises— 


The World’s Best Varie- 
ties at reasonable prices. 
Hardy Pe py ir ne 
plants—also ity Groups of fine 
peonies at Special Prices A group 
for every pocketbook and every taste. 


Send for Master List At*nged for 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. Write 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS 


Paul L. Battey, Prop., Box JE, Glencoe, Ill. 
























Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook, New Hampshire 
SUPERIOR GLADIOLI 











20 NEWER IRIS — $3.50 


Positively the Iris Bargain of the Year 


All labeled; prepaid; worth many times more. 
Prompt refund if not delighted and surprised 
with shipment. You may select 10 varieties 
out of the 20. Send for list; mostly new in- 
troductions and importations. The surplus 
of an Iris student and fancier’s collection. 
F. X. Schreiner’s St. Paul, Minn. 
‘*Plower Acres’’ Route 1, Riverview Station 
Member American Iris Society 





ti 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a Specialty of fine and 


rare varieties 


GRACE STURTEVANT, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 





ROSEFIELD’S SUPERB 
PEONIES 


Over 150 choicest varieties 
Catalog free 


ROSEFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Valley Junction P. O. Des Moines, Iowa 








10 HARDY ASTERS $2.00 


We will ship 10 Hardy Aster plants, dif- 
ferent varieties and labeled, to any address 
east of the Mississippi for $2.00, prepaid, 
and include a copy of BRUNT’S GARDEN 
GUIDE free. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box H West Point, Pa. 











DELPHINIUMS 


Highly selected. New forms, new col- 
ors from originator direct—San Rafael, 
California. 734 Eastern cities have 
them. 1143 new gardens try them this 


"VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 


NEWELL F. VANDERBILT 
San Rafael, Calif. 

















Wa 
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Purple Guigne and an unknown early 
sweet cherry,’’ says Dr. U. P. Hed- 
rick, Station horticulturist, in an ac- 
count of the new variety. ‘‘The cross 
was made in 1910; seed were sown in 
1911; and the young tree was set in 
the orchard in 1915. While a few 
cherries were produced in 1920, the 
first full crop was borne in 1922, to 


be followed by another in 1923 and 


each year since.’’ 

Planting stocks of the Seneca may 
now be obtained at about cost from 
the New York State Fruit Testing 
Cooperative Association at Geneva. 
This Association propagates and dis- 
tributes the new fruit varieties origi- 
nated by the Station fruit specialists. 





CABBAGE WORMS 


Cabbage worms and cabbage aphids 
usually make their appearance about 
this season of the year in more or less 
destructive numbers. Farmers, truck 
crop growers, and backyard gardeners 
will find a cheap and effective remedy 
for controlling the pests in the use of 
lead arsenate and nicotine. The most 
effective mixture is one containing 15 
parts of powdered lead arsenate to 
100 parts of hydrated lime. This is 
dusted on the plants and does not in 
any way impair the use of the cab- 
bage for human food. Repeated doses 
of the poison dust are required par- 
ticularly when the heads are form- 
ing, if really effective control is to 
be secured. 


Where cabbage aphids are present 
in any appreciable numbers, it is sug- 
gested that one per cent nicotine be 
added to the poison dust. This will 
rid the plants of the lice, at the same 
time that protection is provided 
against the ravages of the cabbage 
worms. 





TENDER BLACKBERRIES MADE 
HARDY 


The Blackberry, being a strong 
growing plant, demands large quan- 
tities of water. This may be conserved 
by thorough plowing and frequent 
cultivation, the plowing being done 
rather deeply toward and at the cen- 
tres between the rows and shallower 
near the plants. Only ordinary fer- 
tilization with well rotted barnyard 
manure; ground bone and other com- 
plete natural fertilizers is needed. 

It is a mistake to cease cultivation 
after harvest. On the contrary, it 
should be begun again and very 
thoroughly done as soon as the fruit 
had been gathered. 














On the private grounds of J. H. Bragdon, Overlook Road, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., is located this $1,650 greenhouse. 

You see by the plan that it has three plant benches and that 
the work room, with its pit for the boiler, is divided from the 
rest by a glass partition. 


It Costs But $1650 


A 
y 
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oo 
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To Transplant One To Your Grounds 


HEN you consider the impression you have always had as to 
the cost of greenhouses, here is a revelation. 
The complete materials and entire equipment for one like this, 
14 feet wide and 33 long, can now be secured for so little as $1650. 
The materials consist of an entire iron frame and all the necessary 
cypress wooden members, glass, paint, putty, bolts, screws and nails. 


The equipment includes the ventilating apparatus, Burnham Boiler, 
heating coils, plant benches, work bench, soil bin and even a coal bin. 


Here then, is a full fledged Lord & Burnham greenhouse that’s as 


easy to possess as a Buick car. 


Just naturally you want further particulars and other views, both 


inside and out. 


We have a most readable bit of printing that gives you all such. 


Drop a line for it. 


‘nad 
FOR F 
> Ry 


UR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 


Jord «. Fyurnham@. 


New England Office: 


LITTLE BUILDING, BOSTON 


LANSING, MICH. 


Our Special Catalog of 


Peonies and Imported 
Holland Bulbs is 
now ready. Please 

write for copy. 


Factory: 
IRVINGTON, N. Y. 

















DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalogue 
will help you get the best results 
with Vegetables and Flowers. It 
contains a complete list of Season- 
able Seeds, as well as winter and 
spring flowering Bulbs, and tells 
you when to plant them. Order 
your Bulbs now, to be sure of them 
for fall. 
Write for free copy, and please 
mention “Horticulture” 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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Flowers 


RwZ The Telegraphed 
See Anywhere 


124 TREMONT STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE LIB. 4317 











BOSTON 


| OThien 


Florist 


67 BEACON STREET 
Phones: Haymarket 0281-0282 











UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURC 








BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 
Flowers 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 














369 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 


Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 
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Soil in which these plants grow 
naturally becomes very hard from the 
tramping of the pickers, and evapo- 
ration is consequently very rapid. 
Therefore, the plants tend to ripen 
up their wood prematurely and when 
the autumn rains arrive these prema- 
turely ripened buds swell or even de- 
velop short, sappy shoots, which are 
unable to withstand the effects of 
frost, even in an ordinary winter. 

Even those varieties of Blackberries 
reputed to be tender may be made to 
produce well by the method described. 

As an interesting side note to the 
above I have noticed that by doing 
the deep tillage after harvest, and 
shallow work in the early part of the 
following season, the number of 
suckers developed is made much 
smaller. 

Therefore, with all these points in 
mind, why not mulch the plantation 
plowing, and follow the after-harvest 
plan of cultivation? 





CABBAGE MAGGOTS 


Much damage has been done in my garden 
this year by cabbage maggots. Can you tell 
me some way to control them? 


You are not likely to have much 
more trouble from the maggots the 
remainder of this season, but can 
control them if they appear again 
next year by using mercuric chloride 
solution. The proportions are one 
ounce to ten gallons of water, and 
applied along the rows heavily enough 
so that the soil all around the plants 
is thoroughly moistened. If this treat- 
ment is begun when the plants first 
start to grow, and repeated two or 
three times at intervals of a week, 
it will generally save the cabbages. 





HANDY WEED BASKET 


One of the very best home made 
conveniences I have used in my gar- 
den is a basket fastened between but 
below the handles of my wheel-hoe, 
in such a position that it interferes 
neither with the forward view of the 
rows nor with that of the teeth. As I 
go back and forth cultivating my 
vegetables I pick u» any large weed 
such as mallow, dock, wild carrot, 
plantain and pigweed, and drop it in 
the basket. When this is full I dump 
the weeds in a wheel-barrow at the 
end of the row and thence take them 
to the compost pile. By doing this 
many plants that have been loosened 
by the cultivator are prevented from 
taking root again. 

—M. G. Kains. 
Suffern, N. Y. 
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Six Rare Rock Plants 


Each 

Talinum Calycinum 

Rose and Gold Flowers on slen- 

der stems, 8” 
Mazus Rugosus 

Oddly > et A flowers, creep- 

ie BORD .cccccccccescecees .40 
Sedum Sieboldi 

Delightful bluish stems and 


leaves Saved MeO cesewns .30 
8 Glabra 
arpets the ground hae tiny 
white starr —e renee? 
Sedum Das 


Fri ae pe wien Tiare, scarcely 


%” lon 
Acthionems Iberideum 
Pure white flowers, gray foliage .40 


$2.40 
One of each, mailed free, $2.00 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co. 
100 Union Ave. N. 
Cranford, N. J. 














Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, - - MASS. 





Burpee’s 


Sweet Peas 








Rock Garden Plants 
and Alpines 
Perennials—Shrubs 

WESTON NURSERIES 
Weston Mass. 








ORCHIDS 


All Leading Species and Hybrids 
EDWARD H. ROEHRS 
Orchid Specialist 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 79. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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GROWING KOHLRABI 

Kohlrabi is one of the quick grow- 
ing vegetables that can be planted 
successfully at intervals throughout 
the summer. Although by no means 
new, it is a novelty to many garden 
makers and excites interest because 
the edible part grows above ground 
instead of under the soil. The flavor 
is almost exactly like that of the 
turnips. Seed sown now will produce * 
plants for the table long before the 
end of the season. The globe-like 
stem, which is the edible part, should 
not be allowed to get any larger than 
a tennis ball. Although the fact is 
not commonly realized, Kohlrabi can 
be stored readily for winter use, and 
is said to have keeping qualities. 





THE BLUE ANCHUSA 


The beautiful blue Anchusa has 
won favor in many gardens. It has 
a somewhat ungainly habit, but the 
flowers are extremely lovely, rivaling 
the Larkspur and the Forget-me-nots 
in its delicate shades. If the seed 
pods are kept removed, the plants 
will bloom steadily for many weeks. 
But if you care to sacrifice a few 
blossoms you can start new plants 
about the middle of July by the 
simple process of digging up a root 
or two, washing them free from earth 
and cutting the main tuber into 
pieces two inches long. These pieces 
should be planted about twelve inches 
apart, in a good seed bed, where they 
will soon take root and start to grow. 





LILIES FOR HOME GARDENS 


In a recent lecture at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mr. A. B. Stout of the 
New York Botanical Garden recom- 
mended the following Lilies for home 
gardeners: 

The Madonna Lily, certain varie- 
ties of the familiar Easter Lily, the 
Gold-Banded Lily (L. auratum), the 
Showy Lily (L. speciosum), Henry’s 
Lily, the Tiger Lily, the Golden 
Turk’s-Cap, the Leopard or Panther 
Lily from the Serra Nevada Moun- 
tains, the wild yellow Lily and the 
American Turk’s-cap (two species 
wild about New York City), the Coral 
Lily, the Regal Lily, the Candlestick 
Lily, the Orange Lily and the Euro- 
pean Turk’s-cap Lily. All of these 
may be grown successfully in almost 
any well-drained, deep-loam garden 
soil. 

It is generally considered that Lilies 
thrive best and are most attractive 
when grown in association with other 
plants. For the low-growing and the 
more sun-loving sorts a low ground 
cover such as the Japanese Spurge is 
excellent. 
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Cherry Hill 
Peonies 


Won the President’s Cup, the first prize for display, 
| and many other firsts at the great Flower Show just held 
The Cherry Hill exhibit at this show was 
generally conceded to be one of the finest ever staged in 
America. The exhibit at our home grounds has attracted 
thousands of persons this season. 


in Boston. 








own garden. 


We also have a remarkable collection of Irises, hardy 
perennials and evergreens. 





| Not Open Sundays 


These prize-winning Peonies may be grown in your 
Make your selection from our list. 


| Cherry Hill Nurseries 


T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc. 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
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CABBAGE WORMS Destroyed by Dust 
ing with HAMMOND’S SLUG SHOT 


So used for 35 years. SOLD BY ALL SEED DEALERS. 
For pamphlets worth having write B. HAMMOND, Beacon, New York 





PEAT MOSS (GPM) 


Ideal for mulching—$4.00 per bale 
Immediate delivery, f. o. b. Boston 
FISKE SEED COMPANY 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 











Yes! You Can Grow 


RHODODENDRONS 


Laurels and Azaleas 


successfully in almost any soil by 
providing the right conditions, 
shelter, moisture and acidity. 


RHODO-GRO 


combines needed plant food with 
just the right amount of acidity for 
these Ericaceous Shrubs. It turns 
failure into success. 


100 Ib. Trial Bag, $5.00 
Your Station 


Write for Rhodo-Gro pamphlet 
and quantity prices. 

Hyper-Humus Company 
Dept. 14 





Newton, New Jersey 


RED-E 
POWER CULTIVATOR 
Does the work of four men 
or one horse 
Write for Literature 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 


(Eastern Distributors) 
North Abington - - Mass. 























SUMMER SCHOOL 
for STUDY of 
ORNAMENTAL- 
PLANTS 


There will be an opportunity for a 
limited number of young women to 
study the trees, shrubs, and hardy 
flowers used in ornamental planting, 
at the Red Oak Nurseries during July 
and August. 


For particulars address 
DANIEL A. CLARKE, A.B., B.A.S. 
Fiskeville, R. I. 
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Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 


Ye fession not overrun with 


p<" competitors. Crowded 
a with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 


~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 

Easy to master under our  correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We ee 
students and graduates in getting started a 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 












Captain Thomas in his 
latest Rose book, “Roses 





























for All American Cli- 
mates,” recommends mulching of Roses Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Peonies, Fo- Orchadotte Nurseries 
with liage and Flowering Plants and Vege- 
— Moe pos Use . a a mulch is Specialize in 
needed. Absolutely necessary for good 
Rhododendrons and other Broad Leaved IRIS, PEONIES, PHLOX 
Evergreens, also the Cone Bearing Ever- Box H. West Point, Pa. 
greens. Restores humus, that magical 
iT Mi MULL material that makes soils abundantly 
productive. 
Howard & Smith, the celebrated Rose Our Rose Circular, in colors will be PEONIES: Le Cygne, Jeannot, Solange, 
Growers, originators of the famous Los sent on request. It gives the suggestions Faxon, etc. 
Angeles Rose, recommend our Peat of America’s Great Rose Growers. ERISES: Eetaten. Titan, Prospero, 
Moss. It is important to get the genuine. This trade-mark is — : 
Substitutes and imitations are unsatis- on the genuine which ne soe wentem- 
factory. is packed in burlapped Special prices on quantities of finest irises 
Other Rose Growers find our Im- bales, shipped from Our stock has won State prizes 
ported Granulated Peat Moss improves various cities through- FRANDAMA GARDENS 
blooms and growth, preventing the out the United States. ELKINS PARK PENNSYLVANIA 
spread of disease. Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
Granulated Peat Moss insures better 157-P Water Street New York WANTED 


A rapidly growing New England concern 
dealing in nursery stock and horticultural 
supplies, and doing extensive work in land- 
scaping and forestry, has several openings for 
first-class men with training in horticultural 



























































subjects. Positions offer excellent opportuni- 
| A NEW ENGLAND q 5 ~ Baey sm ge in age A ae See 
3 pening now in office, ndscape, 
SvAtt. aan EVERGREENS SHRUBS and nursery departments.” 2 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines - ‘ tive details o raining, experience and pre- 
oo The Best of Perennials | | 0" *"xiaress Horticulture“ 
00 Massachusetts Avenue oston 
BLUE HILL NURSERIES ? 
South Braintree Mass. 
FOR SALE 
Old-Fashioned Double Yellow Jonquils; most 
of them flowering size. 15c a doz. While 
The _— Bro. kdale F Westb Mass 
7 a ‘ : roo e Farm, Westboro, " 
Iris Sherwin-Wright Fruit and Ornamental 
100 roots $10.00 Trees, Evergreens 
. and Roses 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSER erican Pillar” nearly 
100 roots’ - $5.00 Yulewwille Coom w . every ype good herds climber 
White & Johnson Carnation Co. : The er our 8 
Wakefield, Mass. CONARD-PYLE | gy} “FST GROVE 
When Writing to Advertisers COMPANY P 
Please mention HORTICULTURE. Roszrt Przz, President 
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HILLSIDE IRIS 


Alcazar, nothing more glorious; Quaker Lady, a beautiful blend; Victorine, a rich 
contrast of white and deep purple. 


Iris King, glowing old gold and veivety crimson; Archeveque, a symphony in purple; 
Rhein Nixe, tall and stately. 


Don’t overlook these old favorites, reasonable in price and high in quality. 


Also a representative list of the most desirable new varieties, Hillside quality rhizomes, 
Specimen Trees and Young Stock big, healthy well-grown roots, full of vitality, ready to grow and bloom. 


wom —_ ~~~ Bae ene Price List on request. A fine assortment of Early American Furniture. 


Flowering Orab in meno large assortment e e 
pe Hillside Gardens 
Complete Catalogue on Bequest 


a 3 WOHLERT ‘The Garden Nursettea" Charles N. Dennett Estes Street, Amesbury, Massachusetts 
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